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ABSTRACT 



This paper identifies the problems observable in the 
organization and operations of Harvard University's Governing Board 
and President's office. It poses issues requiring decisions and in 
some instances makes recommendations. The report first examines the 
Board of Overseers: the issues of power, such as lay control over 

universities, and the distribution of power among faculties, 
administration and governing boards; issues of composition, election, 
and terms of office, including the nominations process; issues of 
effectiveness, including the consent function and staff organization; 
the adequacy of the Committee structure; and faculty and student 
interaction with the Board of Overseers. These same issues are also 
examined as they pertain to the Corporation. For the Office of the 
President, issues of power, including limitations to this power, are 
discussed, as well as administrative functions, educational 
functions, and new functions, including: transactions with the 
Governing Board, leadership of the Council of Deans and Senate, 
leadership of a strengthened central staff, and relating Harvard to 
its external communities. A chart of the composition of Harvard 
University is included in the appendix. (AF) 




The University Committee on Governance was established in late 
1969 by President Pusey, at the request of the Board of Over- 
seers, to devise ways to improve the governing processes of the 
University. In order to seek the advice and comments of the 
Harvard community and others who may be interested, the 
Committee has published a series of reports as follows: 

Discussion Memorandum Concerning the Choice of a New Tresi- 
dent (April 1970) 

Tentative Recommendations Concerning Rights and Responsi- 
bilities (April 1970) 

Harvard and Money: A Memorandum on Issues and Choices 
(March 1970) 

Supplementary Memorandum on the Choice of a New President: 
Term of Office and Review of Performance (October 1970) 

The Nature and Purposes of the University: A Discussion Memo- 
randum (January 1971) 

Tentative Recommendations Concerning Discipline of Officers 
(March 1971) 

The Organization and Functions of the Governing Boards and 
the Presidenfs Office, published now also as a discussion memo- 
randum, is the latest of these preliminary reports. It was pre- 
pared for the Committee by Professor Kenneth R. Andrews after 
interviews with present and past officials of the University, mem- 
bers of the Governing Boards, and Directors of the Associated 
Harvard Alumni and after committee discussions of the issues 
and early drafts. He is indebted to the persons who under the 
assurance of no subsequent attribution shared the first-hand ex- 
perience and observation that constitute virtually the only source 
(in view of the absence of a literature of the subject) for the fac- 
tual portions of the report. John C. Read prepared the Appendix 
summarizing the components of the University. 

In its detailed discussion of drafts of this report, the Commit- 
tee has not taken irreversible positions on any of the questions 
raised or any position at all on some of the questions. Comments 
and suggestions, which are earnestly sought, will be useful in 
our consideration of final recommendations. They should be 
sent to the Committee on Governance, Wadsworth House, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts 02138. 

John T. Dunlop 
Chairman 
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Introduction 
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This report to the Harvard Community from the University 
Governance Committee is concerned with the Board of Over- 
seers, the Corporation, and the President’s Office. It deals with 
each of these venerable bodies in turn. Its purposes are three: 

(1) To inform students, faculty, alumni, and staff of the dis- 
tribution of power among these central institutions and of 
the little known interaction of formal and informal au- 
thority throughout the University; 

(2) To raise questions for discussion about the suitability of 
historic forms of central governance, their proper relation 
to the exercise of very great powers delegated to the Uni- 
versity’s Faculties; and the ways in which the functioning 
of the Governing Boards and the President’s Office might 
be improved; 

(3) To invite new suggestions and criticism of the implied and 
stated recommendations for change. 

The three-century history of these centers of responsibility, the 
unique distribution of final responsibility (in parallel with and 
supervision over the considerable autonomy of the Deans and 
Faculties in the conduct of the University), and the quality of 
the University developed under these arrangements make the in- 
tricate subject matter of this report worthy of study. For anyone^ 
who cares about Harvard or about how to lead organizations, the 
information presented and the issues raised here should be in- 
tensely interesting. In view of the degree of interest already 
stirred by earlier drafts of this report and the magnitude of 
changes which may well be finally recommended, the Commit- 
tee has particular reason to expect that the response to this report 
will be full and helpful. 



The Board of Overseers. The General Court of the Colony of 
Massachusetts Bay created in 1636 the institution which was 
named Harvard College in 1639. To govern it the Court appoint- 
ed the first Board of Overseers of six magistrates, including the 
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Governor and Deputy-Governor of the Colony, and six ministers. 
In 1642 the General Court formally defined the composition, 
duties, and powers of the Board as full authority to receive and 
manage all gifts and property, to establish all “orders, statutes, 
and constitutions” necessary for the guidance of the College. At 
this point, the College had the single governing board of trustees 
which with a more varied lay membership was to become the 
standard form of governance for American universities. 

The Corporation. In 1650, however, the General Court, on 
petition from President Dunster, granted a charter establishing 
the College as a corporation in charge of a president, a treasurer, 
and five resident-instructor fellows, all named in the order. This 
body was given the power to elect a new president, treasurer, and 
fellows as any of the original group died or was removed. The 
President and Fellows of Harvard College (now referred to in 
synedoche as the “Corporation”), thus granted perpetual suc- 
cession, was given the Overseers’ original powers to receive, man- 
age, and dispose of the property of the College, to staff the Col- 
lege, and to draw up the by-laws to order the work of the Col- 
lege, “provided the said orders be allowed by the Overseers,” 
With an appendix to the charter of 1657, despite a passing refer- 
ence to decisions being “alterable” by the Overseers, the role of 
the Corporation as the principal decision-making body of the 
University, with its decisions on appointments, statutory changes, 
and its own membership subject to the consent of the Overseers, 
became somewhat more clear. The University has thus had tw'* 
governing boards since the charter of 1650. The constitution of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts confirmed in 1780 this 
still unique mode of academic governance in the section called 
“The University.” 

The many changes which have occurred in the form of the 
Governing IBoards — most of which required legislative action — 
and the even more important unrecorded changes in informal 
organization have not altered this basic form. The Corporation 
still consists of the President, the Treasurer, and five Fellows, 
who with the consent of the Overseers arrange their own suc- 
cession and serve without limit of time.^ With one exception, 
none of the resident instructors has been chosen to be a Fellow 



^ The Corporation has adopted an ‘‘understanding” or “self-denying ordinance” 
that its members will resign upon reaching the age of 70. This method can be 
used in various ways to make changes within the existing legislative framework. 
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since 1800. The Corporation passes on or originates all the de- 
cisions v/hich go to the Overseers for consent; it manages the 
financial aEFairs of the University without need of consent to 
specific transactions. It is thus in one sense the principal hoard. 

Tire Overseers, by virtue of the Act of 1642, are the senior 
board. They consist now, in addition to the President and Trea- 
surer ex oflRcio, of 30 persons, serving for one term of six years 
each, elected via postal ballot by the alumni of the University. 
Normally, five new members are elected each year from a slate 
of at least ten nominees proposed by the Committee to Nominate 
Overseers and Elected Directors of the Associated Harvard Alum- 
ni. The Board of Overseers meets seven times a year. The Board 
first performs its consent function, which is exercised chiefly in 
approving all appointments of more than one year's duration. It 
receives also periodic reports from the chairmen of visiting com- 
mittees detailed to various parts of the University, which are now 
44 in number. In its consent function the Board retains a kind of 
veto over the non-financial enactments of the Corporation; in its 
visiting function the Board maintains contact with the depart- 
ments of instruction, the professional schools, and such adminis- 
trative organizations as the Library. 

The Presidency. The President presides at meetings of the 
Corporation and is the leading participant in the meetings of 
the Board of Overseers. The first of the sixteen statutes of the 
University presently provides that the President be the “ordinary 
medium of communication between the Corporation and the 
Overseers,” be a member and presiding officer of each Faculty, 
and “exercise a general superintendence over all the University's 
concerns.” He is assisted in this leadership by the Deans. Each 
Dean is the chief executive ofiicer in the Faculty, College, or 
School to which he belongs and as such is responsible to the 
President for the “proper preparation and conduct of its busi- 
ness” through its own Faculty and administrative staff. The 
Deans, each of whom has considerable autonomy and responsibili- 
ty, comprise a Council which meets regularly with the President 
and his staff. 

The President's staff consists principally of an Administrative 
Vice-President to whom more than a dozen heads of logistical 
and planning departments (like Buildings and Grounds) report, 
and five Assistants to the President who advise the President 
separately in such areas as community affairs, governmental re- 
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lations, minority aEFairs, and fund raising. The Secretary to the 
Corporation and to the Board of Overseers, the General Counsel 
to the University, the University Marshal, and the General Secre- 
tary of the Alumni are part of the President’s immediate staff. 
Details of the formal structure comprised of two governing boards, 
the President's ofBce, nine faculties, twelve student bodies, and 
ancillary institutions may be found in Appendix A. 



Nature of this Inquiry 

The University Committee on Governance has been asked by 
the Overseers to examine the present validity of this administra- 
tive structure. This paper will therefore identify the problems 
observable in the organization and operations of the Governing 
Boards and the President's office. It will pose issues requiring 
decision, and in some instances suggest recommendations. It will 
not report the Committee's recommendations for resolving all 
these issues. A separate paper will deal with the Council of 
Deans and the dormant University Council described in the fourth 
statute. The Committee hopes to have its ultimate recommenda- 
tions informed by alumni, faculty, student, and staff response to 
this document. 



General Problems of this Inquiry 

The history of Harvard is not well told in an account of its 
formal structure or statutes. The adaptation of ancient governing 
structures to changing problems and increasing complexity testi- 
fies to the flexibility of the University’s formal constitutional pro- 
visions and to the strength of the unwritten constitution. For this 
structure to have been eEFective so long, the dedication, compe- 
tence, integrity, and mutual trust of the persons working within 
it have had to be considerable. These qualities are indeed much 
celebrated among all those who make these organization forms 
work. In view of the preeminence Harvard has reached under a 
long evolution of 17 th century forms of governance, many of the 
basic questions raised here may seem to some either over -zealous, 
ungrateful, or profane. In fact, the commonest reaction to inquiry 
into Harvard's ancient forms is a somewhat defensive “They have 
worked, haven't they?” To this question the answer may be “Yes, 
until lately.” Although the forms still evolve, events have over- 
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taken their evolution. Whether this development requires struc- 
tural change is made hard to answer aflSrmatively by a three- 
century record of recurring crises successfully dealt with without 
disturbing the simplicity of topside organization and the decentrali- 
zation of the University’s principal functions. Because we have 
conducted this inquiry with more attention to future than past 
demands upon governing structures and procedures, we have not 
left any tradition of our topside structure unexamined. Neither 
have we raised questions about or praised the competence of in- 
dividuals. 

Another consideration complicates any inquiry which purports 
to reach fundamental issues. Any major change in the Governing 
Boards or the presidency means returning to the General Court 
for amendments to the Charter or the Statutes. In some quarters 
reluctance to put Harvard’s fate up for legislative disposition is 
very strong. We are mindful of this view, but we have decided 
not to limit our initial identification of issues and alternatives to 
those exempt from legislative jurisdiction. Our recommendations 
may ultimately be influenced by this constraint, but our questions 
will not. We will in any case weigh all the risks raised by our 
recommendations. It is already clear that very substantial im- 
provements in effectiveness can be made without recourse to the 
General Court. 



II. 

The Board of Overseers 

Examination of the organization and functions of the senior 
board begins with this question; Who should have ultimate au- 
thority for the governance of a private university? The Harvard 
answer, painfully evolved over time, has been to distribute au- 
thority delegated by charter from the Commonwealth to elected 
alumni representatives, to a corporation (essentially a self-per- 
petuating lay cabinet), to a professional-educator president, and 
to a number of separate faculties. The power of the elected alum- 
ni to decide is formally limited to consent, but its initiative to 
inform itself about the effectiveness of the University by “visiting” 
is not narrowly restricted and can be highly influential. Sub- 
sidiary questions about the composition, election machinery, and 
term of office and the structural or procedural constraints on the 
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effectiveness of the Board of Overseers follow naturally. If the 
propriety of the present board is reaflBnned by our inquiry, then 
whether the consent function provides the optimum check on 
the power of the Corporation and the powers of the Faculties 
or students, whether its present organization enable.^ it to be as 
independent and objective in giving or withholding consent as is 
possible, whether it can be accurate in evaluating the effective- 
ness of the Corporation and the Faculties, and how faculty and 
students could be better informed about the activities of the 
Board all must be decided in the course of the Governance Com- 
mittee’s inquiry and the consideration of its recommendations 
by the Governing Boards. 



Issues of Power; 

What Should he the Distribution of Power Among the Faculty, 
Administration^ and Governing Boards? 

The principal alternative to two governing boards mostly com- 
posed of non-resident outsiders (mostly non-educators) is of 
couv.se a single board, with an outsider membership or a faculty 
membership or some combination of both. Tlie underlying issue 
is whether the property of the University and legal responsibility 
for the conduct of its affairs should be in the hands of the aca- 
demic body — as at Oxford or Cambridge ~ or in the hands of 
men of affairs, representing various publics and sources of finan- 
cial support. The latter resolution has been universal for Ameri- 
can universities. 

The argument for faculty control of university property and 
for final authority over investment decisions, appointments, and 
administration of the university’s logistical and educational activi- 
ties must rest on the highly debatable supposition that of all its 
constituencies — the general public, the alumni, the Faculty, the 
students and the staff, it is the Faculty to whom the University 
principally ‘Telongs” and who knows most about its needs. Sim- 
ilarly, it is sometimes argued (though not with complete suc- 
cess in meetings of alumni), the Faculty knows best who should 
be its president and deans and can produce from its specialized 
ranks the kind of leadership required to run it. The Faculty is 
already entrusted with responsibility for initiating appointments 
and promotions, for designing curriculum, and for deciding edu- 
cational policy; its decisions are seldom reversed by the Gov- 
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erning Boards. If it is granted that both academic and non- 
academic elements are required in the management of a univer- 
sity, then why should the absentee non-professional element be 
nominally the final authority? 

President Lowell took up this question in his Report for the 
Year 1919-1920. While dismissing any analogy between the 
board of directors of a business firm and the trustees of a college, 
he found that the large endowment of pur institutions of learn- 
ing require for prudent investment both knowledge and experi- 
ence of business affairs; that even private education has a public 
character, must keep in touch with public needs, and must main- 
tain access via men of affairs to means to attain aims approved 
by the public; that teaching, like all public services, must in its 
administration be comprised of both expert and lay elements. 
(Laymen are necessary to inform experts about results expected 
— not the means to attain them.) The governing board, Lowell 
continues, must have final authority because it is the trustee for 
the public which even for a private university determines its 
objectives, because “the body that holds the purse must inevitably 
have the final control,” ^ and because the non-academic board is 
the best available arbiter between conflicting groups of experts. 

The faculty group which studied recently the governance of 
Princeton University had somewhat more contemporary argu- 
ments leading to the same conclusions. In The Governing of 
Princeton University,^ the justification for placing legal power 
and responsibility in non-resident trustees whose principal oc- 
cupation is unconnected with the university begins with the dis- 
interestedness of the approach to budget decisions, which can 
contain biased interests and balance future against present needs. 
The second argument is that properly qualifiea non-resident 
trustees can explain the university's needs and policies to others 
and protect it against infringements of intellectual freedom. 
Thira, by bringing to bear a diversity of view, “trustees can help 
to insure a better definition of the public interest in the affairs 
of a university, an interest that the boards of trustees of all 
charitable corporations are by law bound to represent.”^ Un- 
checked by students or laymen, university faculties, the Prince- 

^A. Lawrence Lowell, Report 1919-20, p. 26. 

* Final Report of the Special Committee on the Structure of the University, 
April 1970, pp. 51-56. 

* Ibid., p. 54. 
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